
The Cuban Question: 

Coincidence or Conspiracy? 

Despite knowledge of Oswald's apparent 
interest in pro - Castro and anti- Castro 
activities and top-level awareness of 
certain CIA assassination plots, the FBI 
made no special investigative effort into 
questions of possible Cuban government 
or Cuban exile involvement in the assassi- 
nation independent of the Osv/ald investi- 
gation (This) failure to follow signifi- 

cant leads in the Cuba area is surprising. 
These leads raise significant questions. 

— The Schweiker Report 






"Kennedy was trying to get Castro, but 
Castro got liiift first® • • will all 

come out someday . >l 

— President Lyndon B. Johnson 



X . Castro and Camelot 



On its surface, one 



of the most compelling tra- 
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ditional theories about President Kennedy's assassination 
boils down to this: The Kennedy administration was engaged 
in a massive secret war to topple th e gov ernment of Fidel 
Castro. This effort included thejactive, detenrdneS^parti- 
cipation of the^Presidentyand his brother. Attorney General 



Robert F. Kennedy. In addition, there were numerous ex- 
traordinary, ridiculously inept attempts by government 
officials to assassinate the Cuban premier — efforts that 

sanctioned in some subtle form by the Kennedys. 
From a practical standpoint, none of this activity was a 
secret to those who needed to know — including, the evidence 
shows, Fidel Castro. The Cuban Premier's knowledge of the 
schemes seems to have been in such intimate detail that he 
and his government managed to survive them all. Indeed, two 
decades later, it is clear that Castro has survived, in a 
political as well as a personal sense, all the sponsors of 
those schemes. He has managed to maintain his power as well 
as his life. 

Was a key element in Castro's successful survival the 
elimination of John F. Kennedy? Did he envision Kennedy's 
assassination as a final, desperate effort to save his own 
skin? From the moment of President Kennedy 1 s death , there 
was an almost studied indifference to these questions by 
those empowered to investigate the assassination. While 
these chilling efforts to kill Castro were known to the CIA 
and the FBI — and even more fully and specifically known by 
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Warren Commissioner Allen Dulles--all such information was 

excluded from the investigation and public record. 

\ 

In the immediate wake of the assassination, it is now 
known that those who were privy to the secret operations 
against Castro wondered if retribution were not a logical 
possibility. One of those who wondered was Kennedy's suc- 
- cessor, Lyndon B. Johnson. Another was Robert Kennedy, the 

■ -X-, 

\J\ ^^'President's brother. Even Chief Justice Earl Warren referred 







privately to Cuba as "one of the principal suspects." In 
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^lassie terms, Castro possessed the motive, means and 



opportunity^) The latter two' elements were abundantly present 




in Castro's network of agents secreted among the thousands 
of Cubans who were operatives for U.S. intelligence in the 
effort to destroy the Cuban government. 

J/i' .V most common dissent from this view holds that it is 

fatuous, if not preposterous, to suggest that Castro would 
risk retribution that could amount to his annihilation. 
f* Moreover, it is argued, Castro would have surely preferred 
the liberal and diplomacy-minded Kennedy as President over 
the alternative - -a pragmatic Texan believed to be short on 
ideology and long cn getting the job done. Johnson, that 
argument goes, represented a far greater potential threat to 
Castro. 

It is true that, on the surface, Kennedy was gesturing 
.toward some sort of accommodation with Cuba in 1963. Today, 
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** his Admirer s^c 1 aim that President Kennedy had taken the 
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J^f' initial =^P= *=”*«> the basic repair of the dangerous chasm 
between the United States e = , 
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between the United states and Castro. In evident reaction to 
the nightmare of the some Bonths 

denneay initiated and consummated a Test Ban Treaty with the 
soviet onion. But this laudable accomplishment really signi- 
fied no substantive change in the President's actual posi- 
tion towards Cuba and Castro. The argument that Castro would 
have preferred Kennedy over Johnson also offers as evidence 
1 an agreement Kennedy made not to invade Cuba, in return for 
a promise from the Soviets that they would remove their nuc- 
lear missiles from the island. That agreement, however, 'V-' \taVS 
never went into effect inasmuch as Castro refused to meet V. 

teIM ^ aUC ”' “ ° n ~ 3ite i ns P ec tion by the United * 

S te tas ' 

ThS U,at making conciliatory 

AV 68 tOV ' ard CUba " USt be alongside the fact, 

• OS 5 ' /well established today , jdiat^g^de^Tferaedy -s plan^Si 



^ 

Wlth OIninOUS and increasi ng intensity long 






.jVi'JV ” Sr 0C "° ber 1962 • Gestures aside, the important consider- 
* atl °" “ ™ at £2^ knew and must have assume Kennedv , .j.JlMJ*’ ^ 



jy V -iew— ana must have assumed Kenne 

kne """ that ° ££ ° rts by 

CUban gOVmsnt “ d « Cd=tro were continuing. 



Indeed, they were going full-blast in November 1063, even as 
John F. Kennedy passed through Dealoy Plata in Dallas. 

If it is true that Castro would not have wanted Presi- 
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dent Kennedy replaced by Lyndon Johnson, there is particu- 
larly grim historical irony in what came to pass. With 

> » 

Kennedy's death and Johnson's succession, tos- efforts a- 
garnst Castro and Cube^began at once to winT~Hown7) even 
|though they continued in relatively 'gentle^fashion for 
another year or so. President Johnson's interest in fighting 
communism focussed almost immediately on a troubled land on 
5 h ?-— -^ er s ! de of the world , Vietnam. There, Johnson took 
has first steps toward the massive military and political 
disaster that ultimately drove him from of f i ce .' 
evidence that President Johnson ever encouraged a single 
initiative against Castro or his country. Whether or not 
Castro had anything to do with Kennedy's death, a persuasive 
ar gument can be made that he was served supremely well by / 
the change in administrations. In every practical sense, the ' 
events of Dealey Plaza eliminated the deadly difficulties 
Castro faced with the the U. S. Government. 

But would a leader as shrewd a3 Castro have risked the 
potent threat of an all-out invasion that mignt have been 
precipitated by his killing of Kennedy? That question is 
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purely academic : Kennedy was killed; Cuba was not- jj^ aded 
But in any consideration of this point, one must ask whether 
Castro could reasonably expect to survive the continuina 

— — I tv ^-«spe~ 

barrage of Kenned y efforts to destroy him. It is hard to j 
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imagine that, sooner or later, Castro's good fortune would 



not forsake him. Inevitably, one of the countless official 
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effort s to overth ro w his government would ha™ _BUCceadgd. 
'jespitTtte h unilisting failures that had become a hallmark 

foolishness and ineptitude during the sixties. If Castro 
toiCuoh a calculated risk as is suggested here, he once again 



demonstrated his uncanny shrewdness and ability to survive. , 
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Thera are many popular variations on the thesis that 
Castro had soraething to do with the death of Kennedy either 
through active plotting or through passive influence. One 

theory holds that Lee Harvey Oswald, a Castro admirer, was 

CL 

inflamed by^ press account^ in September, 1963 that Castro was 
threatening retaliation if the Kennedys did not cease their 
e f f o r ts^toj; iJJ^Jii m S uppo s edly motivated by a sense'of(prp- <N - 
^tectiveness toward Castro, Oswald la unched himself nn a ^ f^ricyz J 
/affe ctions ^ hat "culminated at Dealey Plaza. Another theory holds 



r lip 

QV l/ v ppthat some of theQcennedy^agents sent to kill Castro were turned 
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around by the Cuban premier and sent back on a successful mission - 
l to murder Kennedy. Or, one argument goes, Kennedy used the mob 
against Castro, and they turned against him of their own volition.^ 



non a 
lit ion 

0 tiier proposed possibilities are that Castro knew of Oswald's 




supposed plans and did nothing to stop them, or that he sent his 
own agents to infiltrate the CIA-dominated exile groups in a 
^ successful plot against Kennedy. There are also variations on 
each^ of^ these theories . 

Another ^possioility^n the hypothetical considerations is 
that Castro actively plotted the President's murder himself. 

The position is flatly endorsed by Senator Robert Morgan, a 
member of the Senate Intelligence Committee that investigated 
these possibilities. "There is no doubt in my mind," states 
Senator Morgan, "that John F. Kennedy was assassinated by Fidel 
Castro or someone under his influence in retaliation for our 
efforts to kill him." However, Senator Morgan's committee did 
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not reach such firm conclusions. 

On the other hand, it is possible that Castro had nothing 
an all to do with the Kennedy assassination, that he was the 
passive beneficiary of a change in the course of history that 
yielded him enormously favorable results— immediately . 



(One- line Space) 
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Plans to destroy Castro and his regime began nearly a year 
before John F. Kennedy took office. The earliest^ discussion of 
murdering the Cuban premier took place in the spring of 1960, 
according the subsequent Congressional testimony of officials 
who were involved. It was injlugus H^ f_L9 6 n th^tdief uTi 
Government first approached the Mafia with a lucrative offer to 
Castro - Thus, it is clear that the most extreme of the 
proposals concerning Castro were hatched during the Eisenhower 
administration, as it attempted to wrench Cuba from the grasp of 
communism. These early efforts were somewhat tentative, certainly 
lacking^tiae high priority that characterized subsequent attempts, 
f ollowing ) the disgrace at the Bay of Pigs. Still, it .,aa under 
Eisenhower that the basic plans were conceived to secretly sponsor 
an invasion by Cuban exiles who would topple the Castro regime 

ana restore Cuba as a country with interests compatible with the 
United States. 

nvasion plans were m place and their sponsors were wildly 

enthusiastic to go ahead with the inTOo,w„ 

u it a tne invasion wnen Kennedy was sworn 
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in as President on January 20, 1961. Although the new President 
had oeGn briaf ed about the plans by CIA Director Allen 
Dulles seven weeks prior to the inauguration, Kennedy had 
not offered specific approval. He had accepted the fact the 
Plans were in place and, according to sympathetic biographers, 
viewed those plans as an option— something to be considered 
later. The CIA Director, however, seems to have had a different 

impression, or at least acted as though he did. He expedited 
the project. 

in retrospect, it was virtually inevitable that the 
invasion plans would go forward that spring. Fourteen hundred 
zealous Cuban refugees were in training at a CIA camp in 
Guatemala . Meanwhile, in Cuba, Castro awaited delivery of 
mew aircraft and arms from the Soviets. Cuban pilots were 
being trained in Czechoslovakia. In a few more months, such 
an invasion would be rendered impossible by even the most 
optimistic assessment. To call off the plans would mean 
unleashing the hundreds of t r ained Cuban exiles tj^actT or 
o™) - totally out of control. Even worse, it would 
spreacfthe angry word throughout Latin America that the will 
of fcne new administration was weak and even indifferent to 
the_entrOTchment of Soviet power in the West, just off the 

U.S. coast.) Wo realistic alternative existed to the planned 
invasion. 



ln this endeavor, President Kennedy set some very 
speciei , if naive, goals. While he wanted to orchestrate a 
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victory, he felt it crucial that his hand not be seen behind 
the victory. While Kennedy did want to be rid of the Castro 
regime „ he did not want to be caught bringing about its 
overthrow. Such heavy-handed, unilateral military action was 
inimical to the world image he wished to create . Kennedy ' s 
dilemma was a blueprint for disaster. 

To this day there is disagreement about just what 
happened. However, it does seem clear that, after agreeing 



to the plan, Kennedy initiated a series of steps that virtually 



assured failure, although it could not be blamed entirely on 



Kennedy. There is little question that the President was / 
handicapped by misleading advice from the CIA as well as / 

i 

from his military advisors. The biggest problem, however, 
was that Kennedy continued to hope that he could achieve his 
goal without any notable sacrifice. Thomas Powers , in his 
analysis of this venture, writes: \ 






"...Kennedy hoped to scale down the invasion sufficiently 
(so) that it might pass relatively unnoticed. He was more 
alarmed, in short, by the possibility of noisy success than t 

\D was ky the prospect of quiet failure, failing to see that ry(\\ 

) w failure is the noisiest thing of all." C*t- 

Indeed, the invasion at the Bay of Pigs on April 17, 

v ViV^LS 61, \\?as one of the most humiliating events in American 0 s * 

^ ^ 

/ history, ho simple answers present themselves to explain why ^ 

\ tiiere was such an abysmal failure. It seems fairly clear \ A t - 
that the disaster v/as born of mixed signals, poor analysis, \ \ 

had advice and an absence of any firm resolve about what was I 
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needed to reach the ultimate goal. Castro's intelligence 
operation was so well oiled that, just before the invasion, 
he rounded up one hundred thousand potential counter-revo- 
lutionaries , including all CIA sources . However the blame 
3hould be placed, the Bay of Pigs calamity was without 
question the greatest debacle of the Kennedy administration. 
In addition, it was the seedbed for problems that would 
haunt President Kennedy for all of his remaining days and 
surviving family for years to come. 

.'he Kennedy brothers may have been somewhat ambivalent 
about Castro before the Bay of Pigs , but that lack of resolve 
was hardened into an absolute determination as the stark 
humiliation settled over the White House. Thomas Powers has 
(written a cogent description: 

The Bay of Pigs marked the beginning of Kennedy's 
determination to get rid of Castro, the moment when Castro 
ceased to be an enemy inherited from Eisenhower, and became 
one of his own. "6 

The entire administration and its supporters were 
stained with shame and failure. Setting aside the squabbles 
about what went wrong , officials had to face the fact that 
hundreds of brave and ( ^onorable^ men had been sent to that 
Cuban beach by the United States Government and were now in 
Castro's jails. Castro's reputation as a giant-slayer soared 
in the world community. President Kennedy was lectured on 
morality by Soviet Premier Khrushchev. At the same time, 
elements of Kennedy's own constituency denounced him not for 
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what he failed to do, but for what he tried to do. Concurrently, 
those who ^.espised the New Frontier added a new ingredient 
to their repertoire of criticism — ’ridicule. 

The House Select Committee on Assassinations summed it 
up this way$ 

"While anti-Castro Cuban exiles in the United States . 
believed they\ had been betrayed by Kennedy and accused him 
of being a weak leader who was soft on communism, the adminis- 
tration was (criticized fr om t he lef t'gor a reactionary 
return to barbarism." 

President Kennedy responded as subtly and as quietly 
and as strongly as he could. First, he accepted full blame 
for what had happened. Then he placed the Cuban account in 
the hands of his brother, the Attorney-General, with stated 
orders to examine the entire debacle and to determine what 
went wrong. It is clear today that, actually, the assignment : . . 

went much further than simply to find out what happened. The 
assignment was to avenge the humiliation, to correct the .... 

awesome failure — in short, to get rid of Fidel Castro. 
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files before the Kennedy administration \settled down to its 
serious efforts to eliminate Castro / ^S^secfuent^plp^ wer e ^ \tf[ 

hardly better. In the wake of the Bay of Pigs disaster, the 
Kennedy people — including the President himself — allowed the 
seething exiles to believe that a new invasion was in the 
^offing, one which would vindicate the rout at the Bay of 
^ Pigs. It is certain that administration officials promoted 





v 



this feeling, but ^ convincing eviden.c e> also indicates that 
the President himself assured a top exile leader in Hay of 
1961 that he could be certain of another invasion, this one 
with enough military support to be successful. Throughout 
the summer of 1961, raids against Cuba by exile groups 
continued, and specific assassination plots were put into 
motion against Castro. The premier, while suffering some 
losses, managed to survive each of the exile assaults made 
usually under the sponsorship of the CIA. As for the schemes 
to kill him, Castro handily thwarted them all. 

Frustration mounted among U.S, officials , and those 
charged with "doing something about Cuba" could sense the 
impatience from the White house. In early fall, Richard 
Bissell , the CIA officer in charge of resolving the Cuba 
problem, came face to face with wrath from trie highest 
authority. According to later testimony before a Senate 
committee, Bissell was "chewed out in the Cabinet room of 
the I’Jhite House by both the President and the Attorney- 
General for, as (Bissell) put it, sitting on his ass and not 
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doing anything about getting rid of Castro and the Castro 
regime." This urgency from on high was filtered down, and 
tne natural result was the development of yet more plots and 
invasion plans. While there is continuing debate over whether 
tho hen ne ays subtly authorized the murder plots , there is no 
question about the brothers' seal for ridding the Western 
hemisphere of the Castro regime. 

A few months later, in November of 1961, Operation 
Mongoose was launched. It set sail with the highest blessings 
of the Kennedy administration. At a meeting in Robert 
Kennedy's office, the assembled leaders of Mongoose were 
told by the Attorney-General that the overthrow of Castro 
"carried the top priority in (the) U.S. Government. No time, 
money, effort or manpower is to be spared." a memo of the 
meeting indicates that the assemblage was informed that 
President Kennedy, referring to Cuba, indicated "that the 
final chapter had not been written — it's got to be done and 
will be done." 

-there could have been no more powerful official encouragement. 
Tne extraordinary array of activities thus set into motion 
nad little regard for the laws of this country or the natural 
connnes of morality. In their book. The Fish Is Red , 

..■arron uinckle and William Turner describe the situation: 

"The CIA's Cuba Project adventure violated, in addition 
to the Agency's own enabling legislation, the Neutrality 
Act, tne Firearms Act,... the Munitions Act, ins, fa A, Customs 
and Immigration regulations and laws in half a dozen states." 
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, And this list of violations does not cite the normal 
guidelines of morality, which Kennedy defenders insist the 
brothers held sacred. 

Ilot debate still exists over whether the Kennedy s , in 
addition to authorizing all_ the other attempts to wreck Cuba 
and destroy Castro's government, also sanctioned the efforts 
to kill the Cuban premier. To a distant observer, the only 
issue seems to be one of semantics . Several or the deieiue 
and intelligence officers who were accustomed to dealing 



regularly with the White House believed that the orders were 
meant to include assassination. The counter argument xs 
that, of course, these officers would claim to have understood 
the orders in that fashion in. order to cover themselves. 
Partisans loyal to the Kennedys argue that the nennedys 
would not have morally approved such a measure as murder. 



However, all sides seem to agree that under no protocol 
would it be acceptable for the subject of assassination to 
be broached at the highest levels. "Nobody wants to embarrass 
a President of the United States by discussing the assassination 
of a foreign leader in his presence," Richard Helms cold a 

Senate Committee. / 

On the other hand, what is certain is til at mostp-f the 






men in charge of operations interpreted their ^ordei^ to mean 
assassination. Given the enormity of the question and the 
fact that "getting rid of Castro" (and many variations on 
that language) was discussed at the highest levels— it seems 
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Y^ure that if assassination was not what the Kennedy s had in 
( nUnd ' tney obvi °usly failed to make clear their position. 

The point is best illustrated by citing a graphic 
exchange President Kennedy once had in a private conversation 
with a reporter from the New York Times . Kennedy first asked 
the reporter how he personally would feel about the prospect 
of assassinating Castro. The reporter expressed a negative 
reaction as a matter of principle. President Kennedy agreed 
with the reporter, explaining that he had brought it up only 
because he was curious to -see what the reporter would say. 

Then President Kennedy told the reporter that he "was under 
terrific pressure. .. to okay a Castro murder." 

This exchange, usually pointed to as evidence of Kennedy's 
disapproval of such measures, actually shows that the President 
understood absolutely that his subordinates wanted to kill 
Castro. In light of such certainty, it would seem, if the 
President really did oppose such an extreme measure, he 
needed to say so to his underlings— not just to speak to 
them in ammguities to be debated later on semantic points. 

In view of this, it is significant that there is no 
evidence that the President ever expressed any . such firm ^ 
counsel to ms^ peratives ^ It is known that he* believed they 
were anxious to murder Castro. Instead of telling them not "NT ^ 
to do so. President Kennedy ordered them to make getting rid JvJ r rJv 
or Castro and his regime the "top priority of the U.S. \' 





Government. 
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of Cuban exiles. A prime function was to corral the dozens 
of small bands of exiles — each of them, in most cases , 
ferociously loyal to its own leader — and bring then under 
one umbrella. (In the earliest days after the Bay of Pigs, 
there were 700 anti-Castro groups.) Missions of varying 
descriptions were carried out almost constantly, including 
gunboat harassment, sabotage, and the dropping of propaganda 
leaflets in addition to planting insurgents on the Cuban 
mainland. All of this was done under the cover of commercial 



enterprises — more than fifty of them— —making the entire 
operation a significant influence on Miami. Such size, 
however, inevitably had its drawbacks. One Army captain, on 
assignment to JI1/WAVE, later wrote : 

"I had envisioned it as a highly responsive, uncluttered 
organization. But it... appeared to be a sprawling, bureaucratic 
mons ter . " 

With such a bureaucracy — and, no doubt, for many other 
reasons — the efforts to destroy Castro were not going well . 

A high proportion of the missions failed. While there 'were a 
few passing ^TScces-ses to pacify lithe Kennedy brothers, both 
hungry for news that Castro was weakening, they still wer e 
exceedingly unhappy about the failures. to remedy the matter, 
the President placed Attorney General Robert Kennedy personally 
in charge of the effort in early 1962. During that time, the 
.Attorney— General spent three weekends in Florida, ostensibly 
to visit with, members of hi3 family. However, Robert Kennedy's 
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. presence in Florida at that time coincides with several 

.-A [ ^ 

q^V' unofficial reports that the Attorney- General personally 
| inspected the facilities at JM/WAVE and even engaged in 
■ strategy sessions. Indeed, the "secret war" against Castro . ,Av/fc 

fe/V } ... 

was 1 
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in full swing. To all concerned with the operation, the lc^ 
lines of authority clearly ran to the highest level--the 
President. 



During the early months of Operation Mongoose, no 
evidence suggests a resurrection of the old idea to engage 
the Mafia to murder Castro. That scheme had been pursued 
much earlier without results. In April of 1962, with paltry 
success in the secret war against Castro, the CIA reactivated 
its plan to have the mob kill the Cuban premier. Key CIA 
officers met with top U.S. nob figures. Soon enough, the 
Agency had placed one of its exotic murder weapons — in this 
case pills — into the hand3 of mobster John Roselli to be 
used to murder Castro. It seems certain that the revival of 
this particular scheme was done without the Kennedy 3 ' 
specific know ledge, since the Attorney-General was then 
leading the Justice Department in its all-out fight to 
destroy the Mafia. 

lichen Robert Kennedy heard that the CIA had recruited 
•the mob to kill Castro, he was furious and stated that he 
expected in the future to be informed about any such initiative 
using the mob. /However , despite Robert Kennedy's anger, it 
appears that the mob connection continued under specific 
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■instructions from the CIA. It also is clear that the mob 



effort was highly ineffective. Castro was as skilled at 



avoiding mob plots as he was in, escaping danger sent his way 
directly by the CIA.* 




*(FN: There is interesting speculation that perhaps the 
mob never tried to carry out any attempts to murder Castro — 
that it simply went through the motions. Such reasoning 
holds that the mob had made a secret agreement with Castro 
to use Cuba as a staging area for the importation of narcotics 
into the United States. In this <©sar®>, the mob pretended to 
go along with the plots for two reasons: To curry favor with 
Ca3tro by keeping him informed of the latest United States 
efforts to kill him through the mob and, second, to curry 
favor with U.S. officials in hopes of turning down the heat 
the mob was feeling from the Justice Department.) 

By the fall of 1962, the secret war against Castro was 
still getting nowhere. Operation Mongoose was a continuing 
failure, and the Kennedys were exasperated as well as frustrated. 



On October 4th, Robert Kennedy told the Mongoose sponsors 



that the President "feels that more priority should be given 

wyV? MJ-’ 1 to trying to mount sabotage operations." On October 16th, a t 
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\ the height of the Cuban ilissile Crisis , the Attorney-General 
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as 3ured the Cuba project group that he planned to aevote 

*\)L w ypN-Jtore attention to Operation Mongoose. 

* t r ^ That same day, according to papers released in November, 

• ■ 

nVltt . 19B3 , there was a meeting m the President’s office to 
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discuss the Missile Crisis. There, Robert Kennedy made it 
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cJLear that he sensed possibilities that could solve the Cuba 
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get into it and get it over with...." A few minutes later, 
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problem once and for all. He urged that, rather than considering 
just taking the missiles out of Cuba, it might be better "if 
you ” re going to get into it at all. . .whether we should just 



tiie Attorney- General asked the President and his advisors 



' ' \A A "whether there is some other way we can get involved in 

SAP V 



/\J'A /r W 1 this... or whether there's some ship tiiat, you know, sink the 
^ 'rlaine again, or something." 

Robert Kennedy's comments leave no question about the 
^ urgency that he, at least, felt over the continuing failure 
of Mongoose. While others at this Oval Office meeting were 






focussed on the Soviets , Robert Kennedy was looking squarely 
at the Missile Crisis as an opportunity to do something 
^about the Castro regime. As events came to pas3 , it is clear 



" that the Attorney- General had spotted what probably was the 

y^VA^last real opportunity of the Kennedy administration to pull 

(V ^ — * 



J the country out of the political quagmire so brilliantly 
exploited by Fidel Castro. 







The Cuban Missile Crisis, it is now rather clear, was a 
watershed in the Kennedys ' official view of Castro. Operation 
Mongoose was officially disbanded. An agreement was reached 
between Washington and Moscow that in return for the removal 
of nuclear missiles from Cuba, the United States would 
.promise never to invade the island. (Castro never permitted 
LL.S. inspection of the missile sites, a condition of the 
agreement. Thus, the agreement never became operative.) 
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shuffling of authority pertaining to Cuba, ana 
There was a reshuffling or _ _ _ 

at certain levels there appear to have been genurne e 
toward establishing some normalcy in relations between 

Washington and Havana. 

By the fall of 1963, William Attwood, thorn an advrsor 

to the U.S. delegation to the united Uations. had developed 

r astro's regime that, at least 

a line of communication with Nations . 

a. Q told promise for better r 

on the surface, appeared t _ 

Evidence shows that the President was directly rnvolved m 

sponsoring this channel, Ambassador Attwood and others 

fplt strongly optimistic. Enoraous \ 
involved in the overtures felt strong - J 

doubt lingers as to Castro's reaction, he accepted e 

overtures on the surface as genuine, and many years r 

Committee on Assassinations 
insisted to the House Select con 

that he regarded them as genuine. 

V Logic points another way. Castro had every 

nhjW* -- ..-_J Ciafms. 
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^fdoubtTsLority of any gesture * the United ^ 

particularly in view of the events happening simultaneou 

fyU with the overtures. It is difficult to grasp why Castro I v 

^^initiatives as anything more than V 
■Ivi% ^ Should have viewed i® 1 , , / 

„ - talk he had experienced previously, -s for 

the same double-talk ^ ^ had 8hown up 

^ the Ptesideht^4^22S^^-- -- He also uad 

w 4 i\ *&***•>«* — .«• * 

^ _<£S5> halt to the exile raids against Cuban -aolllt 

y Jtl yiL at the same tinojtepp^ 

1 ' as awiley skeptic, took a 

J — Xs“hard to imagine that casuiu. 
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^nevolen^view toward any overtures from the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. At the same time,- as a shrewa manipulator, 

Castro certainly would be expected to encourage any overture 
that might eventually permit him an advantage .over the Americans— 
or over the Soviets, iris economic and political sponsors whom 
he clearly was beginning to resent. 
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These possible signs of a budding rapprochement were 
first felt in some circles in the fall of 1962. The no- 



invasion agreement was believed to be in place and Soviet 
^r.^V missiles(sS^edl^liad been removed. With this whiff of 
j accommodation in the air, an agreement was made for the 






return of the men captured at the Bay of Pigs. The released 
prisoners were greeted in Miami by President Kennedy. He 
welcomed them not on a note of reconciliation toward Cuba 
but with a ringing denunciation of Castro. The returning 
soldiers presented Kennedy with the flag of their fallen 
brigade, and at the end of his rousing address, Kennedy 
promised the exiles that the "flag will be returned to this 
brigade in a free Havana." 

President Kennedy also told the world in his speech: "I 
can assure you that it is the strongest wish of the people 
of this country. . .that Cuba shall one day be free again." 

To anyone who was listening in Havana, particularly tne 
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premier, such strong language could only be interpreted as a 
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call for the overthrow of the Castro regime. Chat absolutely 
was the interpretation made by the freed Cuban prisoners wno 
were as determined as ever to regain their homeland. 

\iAP \ Meanwhile, the CIA- trained exile groups were increasingly 

w kJi 

xious to"get- ^down to the business of toppling Castro. 
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U/VJAVH , the CIA s t a tionin'd4i$mi , was surging witli activity./^, 

■ ^ 



Training bases for Cubans in Miami andQtewC^ at 

Maximum operation. CIA assassination plots against Castro 
- > AJ'! .Entered a new phase, which included finally cropping Jhie 



tafia after its notable lack of successV^ihile historians 
re able to quibble over distinctions in American policy 
toward Cuba at this point, it is difficult to see any^real^ 
change in policy following the Missile Crisis^ Throughout 
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early 1963, raids continued against Cuban installations. ( A ^ 

There were attacks on Soviet shipV Cubjm exiles oyon iy tooi^ 



credit for the attacks , but in viev/ of all that haa gone 






•otTfore, it certainly could not be assumed that their actions ) ^ 
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'./ere purely of their own 



volitionv^There were strident 



denials from Washington that anv exile activities had the 
official sanction of the U.S. government. 

In all of this, it seems unlikely that Castro really 
believed that 1963 brought anything from the united States 

but more double talk and duplicity. 

In April, with stern warnings from Moscow, President 

Kennedy seemed genuinely to call for an end to the exile ^ 
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forays against Cuba and the Soviets. In a speech, Kennedy 
said, "QUOTE TO COME). 

3y this time, Castro had amassed 17,000 Soviet troops 
\ in Cuba, backed up by 500 anti-aircraft missiles. However 
\ genuine Kennedy ' s pleas may have been at that late hour , few 

/.Mr \ 

■Y Qf the highly trained exiles were paying any attention to 

'vJ-xWk J i 

Vh pi®* They continued to be encouraged by their CIA leaders , 

At 1 

it is feasible that, in many cases, exile leaders were 
told that Kennedv’s statements were only window dressing to 
S'S make it appear that he was trying to stop them. Those who 

chose to believe this could hark to the President's rousing 
^promise in Miami a few months earlier that he hoped to see a 
free Havana. Others had only to recall the double-talk of 
the earlier Sixties when Washington denied any hand in the 
exile raids while at the same time actually sponsoring them. 




President Kennedy ' s (familiar ambivalence in this area 

'^V V * 

■a ^ 

X \none that I am familiar with.... I don't think as of today we 



\ x 



was seen most vividly at a press conference in May of 1963, 
when he was asked if his government was aiding the exile 
activity against Castro. Stated JFK: "We may well be... well. 



S3? rjtfX hre. But I wouldn't want to go into details, if we were." 

Mr 1 

\ Stirring the confusion, Kennedy had said in a speech a few 

LI 

M- y / weeks earlier: "Time will see Cuba free again, and. = .when 

that happens the record will show that the United States has 
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These words certainly had an ominous ring — far from any 
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sense of rapprochement - 

On the other hand, those exiles who for some reason did 
believe that Kennedy had abandoned their cause must have 
felt a double betrayal from the man they already blamed for 



the humiliation at the Bay of Pigs = 

Even if, somehow, Kennedy was sincere in warning exile 
groups to cease theijr activities against Cuba in the spring 
of 1963, the retreat in the secret war was short-lived. In 
June, a decision was made by the National Security Council 
"to increase covert activities against Cuba.” President 
Kennedy approved a sabotage program directed at "four major 
segments of the Cuban economy," including electric power, 
petroleum refineries, railroads and highways. As late as 
October, 1963, specific approval was given to more than a 
dozen major sabotage operations in Cuba. 

Whatever President Kennedy was saying publicly, pri- 
vately it is clear that he wanted full efforts to destroy 
the Castro regime. Given Castro's impressive record in per- 
ceiving what the United States was really up to, the premier 
almost surely understood Kennedy's real intentions. 

In spite of this evidence, there is today the wide 
belief that President Kennedy was trying to stop the exile 







raids against Castro, and was trying to seek a genuine 
n accommodation with Castro. Even if this i~> correct, it 
apparently was of little practical use. By this time, the 
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Chapter Eleven 



HI. The exiles : Double Betrayal 



When Castro ‘marched into Havana on January 1, 

1959, to take control of the government, there was jubil 
among the people of Cuba. It was believed that Castro's 
assumption of power would bring freedom and democracy to 
Cuba— qualities long denied by the dictatorial regime of 
Fulgencio Batista. Castro's ascension was a great political 
victory in Cuba as well as a military one. It was greeted as 
a substantial blow against corruption and repressiveness . In 
the beginning, Castro also enjoyed the ^sxngs of the 
United States government. 

Coon enough it was clear that none of this optimism was 

warranted. By the and of Castro's first year, the honeymoon 

with tile United States was long over. Chore was a general i>W, ^ 

sense of horror at Castro's mass executions of former offi- 

cials, and there were early signs that the n« nromier had . 

no genuine interest in developing a good relationship with 

tile united states . By the summer of i960 , Castro had seised \ 

... \ 



5700 millions in U.5. property and was openly dealing 
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During this metamorphosis. 



thousands of Cubans , 




as their disenchantment with Castro sprouted and grew, were 
fleeing in waves to the United States. By the end of Castro's 
first year, one hundred thousand Cuban refugees were in the 
United States, and they were continuing to pour in at the 
rate of 1,700 each week. Finally, on January 2,1961 — just 
two years after Castro came to power — the United States 
formally broke diplomatic relations with Cuba. That was the 
sorry state of affairs between the two countries when , less 
than three weeks later, John F. Kennedy was sworn in as 
President. 

By 1963, an intense bitterness pervaded tire community 
of anti-Castro Cubans. These thousands of exiles belonged to 
more than one hundred organizations dedicated to reclaiming 
their homeland. In the beginning, in (±960 ^ the most powerful 
of the organizations was the Cuban Revolutionary Council 
( CRC ) . Organized by the CIA, the CRC was to be the primary 
front group set up to claim victory in the wake of the Bay 



of Pigs invasion. Following that disaster, there was never 
again such a dominant force. Many different factions sprang 
up to claim to be the real voice of the exiles, and the net 
result was the absence of any -widely accepted single leader. 
However, til is absence of organizational unity did nothing to 
dilute the bitterness and hatred many of these people felt 
toward the man they believed betrayed them, John F. Kennedy. 
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’’ . . .Oswald could have become known to the Cubans as 
being strongly pro-Castro, He made no secret of his sympathies, 
so the anti-Castro Cubans must have realized that law enforcement 
authorities were also aware of Oswald's feelings and that, 
therefore, if he got into trouble, the public would also 
earn of them . . /.On these facts, it is possible that some 
^ort^of - deception was used to encourage Oswald to kill the 
\ President when he came to Dallas.... The motive of this 
TOuld, of course, be the expectation that after the President 
was killed, Oswald would be caught or at least his identity 
ascertained, the law enforcement authorities and public 
would blame the assassination on the Castro government and a 
call for its forceful overthrow would be irresistible. ... " 

Most of the thousands of angry and vocal Cuban exiles 
posed no threat to Castro or Kennedy. Their organizations 
dwindling in number from three hundred to one hundred 
became more dedicated to the preservation of history and 
culture than to the carrying out of raids, sabotage and 
assassination attempts against Castro. 

On the other hand, there were anti-Castro groups oi’il 
liantly organized and o perated with military pr ecision, 
c apable of n early any hostile activi ty. Cuban leaders of 
these groups viewed official U.5. policy toward Cuba with a 
contemptuous indifference. Indeed, the highly delicate 
negotiations over the Missile Crisis in October of 1962 were 
seriously threatened as some of the groups carried on successful 
attacks against Cuban and Soviet facilities and personnel 
during the very hours when the \fliite House was promising the 



Soviets that such attacks would stop. 
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• „ iust after the assassination, 

, T he Secret Service, :ust arre 

and recommended further 

informed the FBI about the report and 

■ non -he FBI Pitched the natter bach to the 

investigation, -he F . . _ oro - 

.. the incident "was primarily a pr 
Service, explaining q pr _ 

. n be left to the U.S. secret Ser 
tection matter ana would be . 

vice." initially, the Secret service considered 
accept tliia. Then the warren Commission was est «' ' 

a with primary investigative responsi- 
with the FBI charged ultn pnn ry 

bility on the assassination, soon after this, the FBI - 
it Clear that it canted the Secret Service to ^ 

— -v • .1 ? Echeverria report, -h 

investigation" of tne ncnev 

i* \ . h records over to the TBX , 

i halted its efforts and turned the 

V i. Vi -i +- i-ime, of course , 
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^ me £ron noover to wort strictly toward ^ 

orders 'tut . ds as a^chilling 

.^Ni^ald The incident stanas 
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one Assassinations Co^tteo reasoned that its main 

■ id bo on the anti-castro groups that may have na 
focus Should be qui deline led the 

some contact with Lee Harvey Oswald, -h 
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committee to one of the most violent, powerful and relatively 
successful of all such groups — Alpha 66 and its founder, 

i 

Antonio Veciana. 

It was Alpha 66 — which received financial support from 
the 21a fia and was actively spurred on by Life Magazine that 
conducted jthe most daring raids against Castro during the 
Cuban Missile Crisis. Later, when President Kennedy made a 

I 

desperate |appeal to the exiles to cease their capricious and 
highly personalized gunboat diplomacy, Tony Veciana publicly 
snubbed tjie President and said that Alpha 6 6 would continue. 
If anything, the activities of Alpha 66 were stepped up. 

Central to any consideration of Alpha 66's activities 
is whether renegade elements of the CIA were, even in the 
spring bf 1963, guiding and encouraging Veciana' s activities. 
Veciana, who in Castro's early days had been a top economic 
advisor to the premier, insists that at every step— including 
his oJn efforts to assassinate Castro— ^he was wo rkin g always,:- 
'for the CIATjWith the exception of the official CIA denial, 
thir4~Ii _ no serious doubt that Veciana and Alpha 66 were 
creatures of the CIA. Veciana has survived those years and 

.as testified in detail about his contacts with the CIA— and 

b- " 

with Lee Harvey Oswald . The Assassinations Committee did not 
buy Veciana' s full story, but its investigation unlatched 
enough leads to establish Veciana 's importance, even if not 



fully understood. 

Veciana 's basic story is this: Over thirteen years. 
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. . r .,t. An P et with a man known 

the wild-mannered, well-educa e 

hrt accented as an officer of 
to him as Maurice Bishop, wnon ‘ 

Tn rore than one hundred 
the central Intelligence Agency . It 

, 3 ishop advised bin in detail 

ratings, Vociana claims, Bishop a • 

Tot-ivities of Alpha 60. 

concerning the organisation closQ relationship 

Earlier, Bishop directed Veciana, who 

*-o +-0 kill the Cuban p render in davan 
with Castro, in attempts to kill 

, rhile. Veciana reports Hi 
in 1961 and in a 1971 attempt in Chile. 

. . CIA Qid n ot end until 1973, when 

his relationship vitn the CIA aid n 

• 4 000 in cash for his thirteen 

ilaurice Bishop paid hio S2h3.000 in 

years of service to the United States. 

- the storv really =o™s as no surprise uO 

This mica or the s roi, 

. .. rIA activities during those years, 
anyone familiar with CIA activi 

. . I-,.,, interest is whet he 
, of comoelling interop 

makes Veciana' s account or u . 

claims happened in Balias during late hupust or early 

ninhoo had surotr.on.ed Veciana to 
September ox 1X3. ^ the ..round flo or 

Dallas for a meeting, hei we ■ . 

!obby of an o ffice 

" " • oieson acronsthej.ofe.h y, en gaged^ m 

arrived, he saw :*uric^i^^ - " 

.' ran unknown_to V^cxaua^ * 

without intruding. Boon, the young 

■ , „„ greeted veciana. -here was no reference 
and Maurice Bishop greeted . u 

n , few weeks later, Veciana recogai-e 
i.-,ade to the voung man. ^ - 

Picture was flashed around -xe wo 
the young man when »u- pictur 

aa the assassin of President Kennedy. 

• ,4 that it "devoted 

ate Assassinations Committee reported that 
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a' significant portion of its anti-Castro Cuban investiga- 
tion" to the Veciana allegations. In the end, the Committee 
cited several reasons for finding Veciana to be "less than 
candid" and dismissed his claim to have seen his CIA case 
officer with Oswald. 

However, in the course of reaching these conclusions , 
the Assassinations Committee did seem to unravel evidence 
that the CIA acted with an unusually high_j^ r eg - ojL dup 1 1 c i t y 
in responding to most questions pertaining to Maurice Bishop 
and Veciana. Still, the Committee's report on Veciana is 
bland and dismissive. 

Two years after the Committee ' s Final Report was issued, 
an angry staff investigator from the Committee broke his 
secrecy oath and went public with nearly every detail of the 
Veciana investigation. He claimed to do so because of his 
belief that the public should know the full story of the 
Veciana investigation. Unfortunately, the net result of this 
is that while much fresh information was thrown into tne 
public domain, each answer seems to spawn two or three addi- 
tional questions. Still, it is worth examining what happened. 

Gaeton Fonzi, the former investigator, is regarded by 
most colleagues as honorable, diligent and intelligent. As a 
staff investigator, Fonzi brought to his tasks unflagging 
enthusiasm. Apparently, his chief fault, if it can be called 
that, was his disinclination to be corralled into the bureau 
cratic constraints necessitated by the Committee's mandate. 
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While Chief Counsel Robert Blakey was trying to close down 
the hatches and get the Final Report written, Gaeton Fonci 
was busy pursuing the Veciana allegations. Fonzr fervently 
believed in the importance of that pursuit. It could well be 
that he was correct. 

To grasp the significance of the Veciana natter, xt xs 



necessary to review just how the information was developed 
by Fonzi. It is, in this case, the developing^ top infor- 
rr.ation that enhances the probability of what happened to 
Veciana in the early Sixties— and much later as Fonzi began 
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There is little question that Antonio veciana became a 
loading figure in the CIA's urgent efforts to get rid of 
Castro and hie government, veciana claims that ha was 
/-recruited by the CIA's Ilaurice Bishop in Havana soon after 

V mission, Maurice Bishop was the 

Castro took over. For eacn mxssxuu, 

\man in charge, the man who brought the final decxsxons, une 
man who brought the huge amounts of cash, the weapons, the 
munitions, or whatever was needed to get the job done. 
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According to veciana, Bishop was a highly cultured nan who 
was always well dressed. He was even handsome, with care- 
fully arranged hair. Veciana was never given an enact location 
where he could reach his case officer, but he assumed Bishop 
lived in a southern climate because he always had a healthy 
tan. When Veciana needed to reach Bishop, he could leave a 
message with a secretary at different places. Details for 
contact changed numerous times over the years. 

In the early years of association. Bishop controlled 
veciana directly in Havana. ' Later, when veciana had openly 
defected from Castro, left Cuba and was staging the e xile 
invasions from Florida, Bishop would meet him there., Veciana 
has testified that all of the trouble caused by Alpha 66 to 
disrupt JFK's diplomatic overtures was instigated by Maurice 
Bishop. At the height of the Missile Crisis, Veciana says. 
Bishop told him to step up his raids on Soviet and Cuban 
vessels, other examples of such insubordination «e reported 
during this period when certain elements of the CIA 
clearly acting contrary to the policies of the government^/ 
During this time, Bishop was also bringing Veciana 
elaborate assassination plots aimed at Castro. On numerous 
occasions, Veciana saw evidence that Bishop controlled much 
more than just Alpha 66. Veciana claims, for example, that 
Bishop was able to field dozens of hey operatives for one 
assassination attempt in Venezuela. -BiJSop seemed to be the 
brains behind the overthrow of Allende in Chile, although 
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Veciana claimed no direct involvement in that. 

In September of 1963 Bishop told Veciana to meet him in 
the lobby of an office building in downtown Dallas, the 
occasion on which Veciana claims to have seen Oswald. In 
meetings with Bishop following the assassination, Veciana 
states that he never asked about the connection with Oswald, 
sensing obviously that this would not be a suitable area for 
discussion. 

But it was not long after the assassination that Bishop 
had an odd assignment for Veciana. lie pointed out that there 
had been much publicity about Oswald's having been seen in 
Mexico City with a Cuban couple; the reports were that the 
Cuban woman spoke excellent English. Bishop reminded 'veciana 
that he (Veciana) had a cousin in Mexico City , a Cuban woman 
wiio spoke excellent English. Bishop asked Veciana to get in 
touch with his cousin and her husband and offer them “a huge 
amount of money" to be willing to have themselves pinpointed 
as having some casual encounter with Oswald, thus giving an 
explanation for the identity of the couple with whom Oswald 
./as seen. Veciana got to work on this assignment, but Bishop 
■stopped him soon after, explaining that tine mission had been 
.011 ^ r '^ 

Vhe compelling question, of course, is the real identity 
aurlce - bishop h' V ,'ith that answered, then other questions 
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J can be asked about Veciana' s bizarre report concerning 

Oswald. While there is much debate about Bishop's real 
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identity, there is no serious question that such an intelligence 
figure did exist and that he did control Tony Veciana. 

The search for Maurice Bishop — officially dormant af v-or 
the conclusion of the Church Committee began anew in i^77 
when the House Assassinations Committee was cranking up. 

Fonzi , who had been an investigator for Senator Richard 
Schweiker of the Church Committee, was hired by the HSCA— 
before Robert Blakey became chief counsel. Blakey, who was 
angered by Fonzi 's out-of-school revelations about the 
Assassinations Committee, has stated that he would have 
never hired Fonzi because "...he was so lacking in profes- 
sional objectivity...." It was Fonzi who originally, in 
1975, discovered Veciana and hauled him to Washington for 
the Church Committee hearings. Fonzi had arranged for a top 
police artist, after many days of work with Veciana, to 
complete a drawing that Veciana felt looked like Maurice 
Bishop. When Fonzi showed the drawing to Senator Schweiker, 
the senator instantly said that he recognized the man as 
someone who had been testifying in executive session before 
die Church Committee. But he could not recall which of the 
dozens of witnesses from the intelligence community it was. 
Schweiker 1 s effort to recall was complicated by the fact 
that the Committee occasionally permitted CIA covert per- 
sonnel to use aliases during secret testimony, or not give 

any name at all. 

Finally, Senator Schweiker believed that he pinpointed 
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Senator Schweiker' s office was showing an interest in his 
new organization. According to Fonzi, David Phillips never 
changed his expression as he was introduced to Veciana. 

After shaking the Cuban’s hand, Phillips ignored him. 

During the luncheon, Veciana managed to sit ciiroctly 
across from Phillips. They never spoke. Veciana rather 
ostentatiously put on eye-glasses, folded his arms and 
stared directly at Phillips throughout lunch. Veciana con- 
tinued to stare at Phillips, who continued to ignore him, 
throughout an address by General Sam V. Wilson. 

After the speech, as the crowd milled about, Fonzi 
caught up with Phillips and said that he wanted to chat with 
him a bit about Veciana, the Cuban he had introduced him to 
before lunch. Phillips asked Fonzi what Senator Schweiker 
was working on that would involve him. Fonzi told Pnillips 
that Schweiker was working on the Kennedy assassination. 
Phillips smiled and said, "I will be glad to talk to any 
congressman, or any representative of Congress in Con- 
gress." These were words that Phillips v/ould recite many 
times as Fonzi tried to pursue his inquiry. 

Veciana was standing nearby as Phillips spoke to Fonzi. 
Speaking in Spanish, Veciana asked Phillips if he w as in 
Havana in 1960. Phillips said that he was. Veciana asked him 
about various names , and in each case Phillips stated hiat 
he had some vague recollection of the name mentioned, (ihev 
were names very well known to almost anyone who had ever 
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been involved in Cuban affairs.) Then Phillips looked at 
Veciana and asked him for his own name. Veciana, known 
throughout the heirarchy of Cuban affairs at CIA as the 
leader of Alpha 66, told Phillips his name. 

Innocently, Phillips said, "And are you 

with Schweiker's staff?" He said this in a manner to suggest 
that he had never heard of Veciana — a claim he clung to 
throughout subsequent testimony. Ironically, it is this very 
claim that influenced the Assassinations Committee to doubt 
Phillips' testimony on this and other points. In 1983, a CIA 
document was released that noted: "that Alpha 66 and Veciana 
were synonymous to most people." In addition, dozens of news 
articles of the period cited Veciana prominently. 

Fonzi claims that at the luncheon, when Phillips was 
talking directly to Veciana, he appeared nervous. Still 
smiling, but becoming testy, Phillips recited several times 
his lines about talking to Congress. Finally, still smiling, 
Phillips abruptly walked away. Fonzi and Veciana departed. 
They rode in silence to the airfield. Fonzi asked Veciana if 
Phillips was the man he had known a3 Maurice Bishop. Veciana 
said nothing. Fonzi waited in silence. Finally, he asked 
again, but Veciana said nothing. Then, Fonzi stated to 
Veciana: "He is not Bishop." 

"No. He's not him," said Veciana. There was another 
long silence before Veciana spoke the rest of his thought: 



"But he knows . ’ 
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That was the end of it. The Senate investigation was 
closing down. The one good lead on the identity of Maurice 
^ Bishop had evaporated with Veciana'3 statement that Phillips 
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|Was not Bishop. Fonzi would have to await a new Congressional 
investigation in order to pursue Maurice Bishop. He would 
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hf (W |iave to wait three years for the formation of the House 
^ ^ " Select Committee on Assassinations. 
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At the time of Kennedy's death, David Phillips was 
chief of Cuban affairs for the CIA station in Mexico City. 

As such, he was in charge of covering activities at the 

Cuban consulate. He was the man charged with collecting 

intelligence about a visit such as the one Oswald supposedly 

made to the Cuban consulate a few weeks before Kennedy's 

death. Phillips is the chief architect of the nearly incomprehensible 

explanations of how the CIA managed to botch up everything 

that could have proved beyond a doubt that it was , in truth, 

^Oswald who visited the Soviet Embassy and the Cuban consulate. 

It is Phillips who claimed that the tape recording of Oswald's 
telephone call was "routinely destroyed." (See Chapter Nine 
for a full account of these matters.) 

When David Phillips testified about Mexico City before 
an executive session of the Assassinations Committee, he was 
asked about the Veciana matter. According to lonzi, Phillips 
became testy with the Committee and gave an account of the 
luncheon meeting that was at variance with what Fonzi claims 
happened. Among other things, according to Fonzi, Phillips 
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/ soon after it became public knowledge that he had 
/ testified before the Assassinations Committee, Veciana was 
gunned down outside his Miami home. His assailant fired four 
times at point-blank range, shooting at Veciana' s head. Only 
one bullet hit its mark, entering Veciana’ s temple and, 
almost miraculously, lodging in the skull bone before entering 
the brain. Veciana completely recovered. The case has never 




been solved. 

In 1982, Veciana conceded in an interview with the 
author that even if he were certain that David Phillips was 
the man he had known as Maurice Bishop, he would not betray 
him by identifying him. For practical purposes, in view of 
this, Veciana* s statements on David Phillips are useless. If 
Phillip^^s) Veciana' s case officer, Veciana is saying that 
he would not betray him by identifying him. 

Assuming for the sake of this discussion that David 
Phillips is Maurice Bishop, it does not necessarily follow 
that there i3 any truth in Veciana S s story about seeing 
Bishop in Dallas a few weeks before the assassination with a 
man he believes was Oswald. However, it is the extraordinary 
air of official deception in this matter— as strong today as 
ever— that encourages the feeling that, somehow, the secrets 
of Tony Veciana and David Phillips , if known, could unlock 
many mysteries. The discouraging irony is that those anowers 
probably would spawn puzzles even more complex. 




While Miami was the center for the most frantic CIA- 
sponsored exile activity, a great deal waXgoing on in K ew 

Orleans. As early as 1960, Sergio Arcacha Smi\h, one of the 

from 



(most violentTpf all the exile leaders, was (dis 



Miami to set up a chapter of what soon became the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council, the primary CIA-backed exile group. In 
New Orleans, Arcacha got in touch with a man who was to become 
a close friend, Guy Banister 9S»* «*> Baint * in * d 



Guy Banister, the, former FJ3I am 

dc, C& mm ! ^ W) 

zith -the— Easaaw. Banister arrangi 



his close ties with Bdnister arranged for Arcacha 

and his group to obtain space in the building where he kept nos 
offices, at 544 Camp Street. Thau, of course, is where witnesses 
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have often placed Lee Harvey Oswald. 

It also is the address that, so curiously, was stamped on 
the pamphlets that Osv/ald ostentatiously distributed for the fair 
Play for Cuba Committee— a group diametrically opposed to the 
interests of Arcacha and his CIA-sponsored Cuban Revolutionary 
Council. David F. Lewis, Jr., who worked for Banister as a 
private detective, has stated that he once met Oswald in the late 
summer of 1963 in a restaurant in this building. With Oswald 
was Seraio Arcacha Smith, says Lewis. Arcacha Smith has denied 
that he ever met Oswald. 

Another figure closely attached to Banister was David 
W. Ferrie. In addition, there were countless Cuban exiles 
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.who frequented the building in connection with various 
activities aimed at Castro. Co be sure, .s ome of th e exiles 
actually w ere agents working for Castro, reporting back to 
the Cuban prem ier. How Oswald fit into all of this is not 
known with any certainty. What is. known, however , is that 
Oswald did have a varietY _of connections with the exile 
community. He most certainly had some role in their activities 
that may never be understood. 

(A full discussion of Oswald's Cuban connections is 
found in Chapters Nine and Ten, as well as in the final 
section which examines the confession of Robert Easterling.) 

The Cuban connection of the JKK case is as filled with 
bizarre coincidences as any other part of the saga. One 
rather stunning coincidence worth a brief examination involves 
David Ferrie, with whom Oswald was convincingly associated in 
the late summer of 1963. One of Ferrie 's closest associates 
in the CIA's secret war against Castro was Eladio del Valle, 
formerly a prominent and wealthy Cuban official. While David 
Ferrie was a prime target in Jin Garrison's investigation, 
the hew Orleans District Attorney also wanted to talk to Del 
Valle. Only hours before Garrison planned to arrest David 
Ferrie in New Orleans , Ferrie was found dead under very 
strange circumstances. His death, at the age of , accord- 

ing to the coroner, was due to natural causes. Only hours 
later, miles away in Miami, Del Valle was found in his 



car dead. He had been tortured and then shot through the 
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, His head was split open, 

heart at point-bla* r questioned 

-ere is no evidence that he was I 

aoparently by an ~ D el valle 

, activities. The murder of Del 

about his and Feme s exile 

remains unsolved. _ . 

The incident is but one of many such chilling c 

n+-ributed to the speculation an p 

— — — tri,— > - 

noia that characteri- 
se role of the anti -Castro Cubans. 
o£ the possible during 

„uch exile activity was 9 °mg on in Hew 

of Oswald's last stay there— period during 
““ ^ . „ rablo lengths of tine when Oswald's 

— ‘ ~ = °Tf I uiown. mtens^PO 

o„n whereabouts are off c - ^ ^ a 

~ 

regular exc ^ ^ ^ ^ „* carried out 

Orleans and diami. . activities. 

. Washington to quash v_..il 

M \ r ° £ '“HI « training facilities and munitions 

example. which were publicised, this was part of 

■XpKtW * '' ^ rastro efforts awav from b. S. 

an effort to re-focus anti-Castro 

, to olace a new emphasis on the aim of 
based activity and to place f 

a covert sabotage within the island o_ 
fomenting increased cover- . 

■ -, ia ld's chronology during tnis 
Cuba. Despite the gaps m ' , 

. . it is well established that he was in contac 

’"“I the very » engaged in these activities. 

"" ° '. ttuoUy no hope of ever sorting out iust 

“““ 13 “ tween Oswald and the Cuban exiles . 

what was going on between 
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. a firmly linked. Too much of the perti- 
^ose with whom e almo3 t purely because of 

nent information rs lost JFK assa ssination to 

tremendous pressures follow leads that 

ignore the Cuban connection, 

=°" ld n0 " ^ ign ° red ' o£ ^ most mysterious and possibly 

Per example. one ^ ^ ^ o£ L atin appearance. 

important of Oswald s conn phot ographs 

— — • cuMn : :m ~ — * 

showing Oswald distribute - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

New Orleans in the summer Orleans. other 

- - -rr y i;n about « - 

than Oswald. One ca pro -Castro, 

la of th<s mystery man-whether he was 
r ° le ' somehow in the creation and 

or whether ne was , 3pec ific question wall 

manipulation of Oswald's image, -h 

pr obahly sever » cert ainties about Cuban 

T Orleans during the summer of »«3. *- 

exile activity ■ pre mier cas «o and President 

exiles and their leaders ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ FU1 had 

Kennedy with almost equa i activities and probably 

well-established channels into 3X1 ^ ^ By th e 

had access to as much intelligent ^ in£lltr ated 

same token, the exile movement ^ ovl dence suggests 

by Castro's intelligence agents t oPhor 

it Castro was mu. better served than — ' _ . 
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Chapter Eleven 



IV . Countdown to Death ^ 
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During the early Sixties in the United states, 

political assassination(T~became an acceiSI^tiSi in the 

effort to wield influence and control over foreign coun- 
tries. in nearly every instance, it was Justified as a means 
of fighting what was seen as the menace of spreading com- 
munism. The assassination program, operated under the spon- 
sorship of the CIA, was called by the cryptonym IK/KIF1E. 

The CIA expended considerable energy trying to perfect the 
ways and means of successful assassination. In doing so, it 
slipped easily into the role of deciding, as a matter of 
political practicality, who should live and who should die. 
Tyell-grcased concept known as -plausible deniability" ^ 
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. officers of the United States 

protected the top political orn^ 

• what was qoing on in these intellig ei - ce 
from technically knowing what was go y 

„ included assassination. There 

and military operations wnich 

, rhasai of debate among even the intelligence 
was, of course, a great deal or 

operatives over the morality of the whole business, but 
there is no doubt that as a policy, assassination became 

acceptable. 

Despite all of the planning and expertise that went 
into the concept of assassination of foreign leaders, all 
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available records— and an investigation by a U.S. Senate 
Select committee — seemed to indicate that the united states 

never once carried off a successful assassination attempt 

■'Ty'Z 

against a foreign leader. this record, there was a 

strikingly high mortality rate among those very leaders US 
officials decided not to assassinate. ~ (T \ (YU/t' k & Wfj&jUlfa Ul 7 
Consideration of the incidents in which assassination 
was ab^ecific option shows an interesting pattern. The 
' Senate investigate found^’ some evidence of CIA plans to 
assassinate Preside^Sukarn^ of Indonesia," but the real 
attention was given \o^EHeCIA interest in killing five 
other leaders: Fidel Castro of Cuba; Patrice Lumuirba of the 
Congo (Zaire); Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic; 

Rene Schneider of Chile; Ngo Dinh Diem of South Vietnam.. All 
of these leaders were, during this general time frame, the 
subject of high-level discussions over the relative advantages 
of killing them— either as a primary initiative, or in 
response to requests from local dissidents in their countries 

who wanted to see them dead. 

In four of the five cases, if the official version is 

accepted, the United States came to the decision not to 
assassinate the leader in question. In those four cases, 
soon after the decision was taken to let the leader live, he 
was assassinated. The killings were said to be at the hands 
of elements beyond the control of the United States. 

In the fifth case, however — that of Fidel Castro the 
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decision no assassinate him was not rescinded, active 
efforts went on for many years . Castro is the only one of 
the five leaders to survive. In a perverse way, Castro 
should be thankful that U.S. officials never gave the order 




proceeded as though he were genuine. 

Che CIA’s first contact with AM/LASH, whose real name 

, „ . . „ me in March of 1961. Cubela, who had 

is Rolando Cubela, came in 

for castro during the revolution, had 
acted as an assassin tor u 

. . .. . r'atf-t-ro ' s government. lie was close 

become an official m Castro s yu 

■, crpominglV because he believed or 
personally to Castro and— seemingly 

„ . t.,,-, betraved the cause — was 

oretended to believe Castro - 

Willing to carry out a plot to hill him and overthrow his 
government, of ail the schemas afoot to assassinate Castro, 
this one, it would seem, had the most promise. M/MSH 
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' h is oosition in the Castro government, 

tarns of Ms pos claa r evidonca 

But the » did not inform continued 

of an important security — ■ ^ ^ _ 

i„ spito of a security problem that oparaUon . m 

~~ - — “ : volved in tne -/«- oration 

any event, the * about its security 

. a. hat t i ie y had serious doubts about its 

have testified that th y oartic ular reason 

while it was running. So, there is no partic 
even «hile intelligence v,ould 

to believe that revelation of the 

have changed anything. ^ ^ Cllbe la to discuss 

Contact continued between 

. , troV castro and his government. Cuoela was 
measures to aestr . ^ nlans consi dered 

persistent in demanding assurances -a. * his 

, , DO u S . officials. He was told by n 
had the blessings of top frQm 

CIA case officers that the plans-which, at le * 

1 standpoint, included the assassination 

Cubela* s supposed stan E 

waders— were being consiuered at a 
Castro and other top leader 

"highest levels." establi 

. „ ,- ome doubt or wanting to 
Cubela, either sensing • _ 

, . u. h p TJ s government was behind 

with certainty who m tne • 

ted a personal meeting with Robert Kennedy, 
plans, requested a person decision 

• .prtain of top U.S. support. A decis 
Cubela wanted to ne certain 

- aopTentlv withoui^specif id) knowledge of th 

vias naae — apparent .. v — — — . officer 

FitzGerald, a senior CIA officer 

Kennedy s — to send Desmond 

, „ Ava to meet with Cubela. 
and social friend of the penned. , 

pretending to be the "personal representative 



of Robert 
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nnd his government as ”a small 

^speech , he denounced Castro ^ Cuban peop ie of 

band of conspirators (th . ndepenaonce and sovereignty 

tneir freedom and handed ove- hemisphere." The 

o£ to e coban nation to roroes V „ Cuban 

Associated Press caiied the spee ‘ lea st one 

— - — rr r°-n - - - ~ 

newspaper bannere ^ __ 

" Kennedy urges overthrow of co3tt °- De smond FiwGerald 

-or days later, on -ember ». ^ ^ ^ 

met in Paris with Cooela to con 1 ^ ^ fuU supp ort of 
had been told to “^^"“Irow of the Castro regime. 

"• 8 - gOVern ”“ n ; “ the highest officials, ritscerald 
incloding the «*“ p eh v , ich had been armed as 

presented Cooela with t. . ^ ca3t ro. 

a murder weapon to assassina analysis, "that 

„ it , s yihely , " States a subsequent CIA ana 

I,: mount president Kennedy 1 

ac Si 

1 1 0 .. ti (One-line ^P ace > 

• ,vnon Desmond Fitzgerald 

i n f the assassination, 

“ th ° „ v of the CIA- r,y March of 1964. he had 

moved up the heira . hemisphere Division, 

become the chief o ^ ^ _ 3till fhe overthrow 

0 na Of the goals iargely evaporated. 

of Fidel Castro, after the assassina- 

th at March, four months after 

In Bueno3 Aires 
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--xicice, one of th« pnmnAl 1 i nrr 
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• P rv but he shouted to the court that he 
confess his treachery, but h , d 

deserved to die. ttot he should be tahen -to the «»! 

promptly executed. An int—tiw aspect ct the trial « 

toot the MU oi charges against Cubela - parted - »«* 

„ ruhela was never askea— nor did 

after the JFK assassination. Con 

^stiiy to — any Plot .Most Castto ptiot to US,. ». 
proceedings were ail based on Cuba's ^ ' 

against Castro beginning m 1964. \jyi t . 

oespite cubela' s dramatic appeai tor execution. «-« 

Castro stepped in to insure clemency. As a Mutator who 
executed tore than live hundred government oitictais, Ca 

argued that no laudable purpose was served by !««», on 

. i-upntv- five vears in prison, 
to death. He was sentenced to twenty 

has been interviewed by at least one 
in recent years he has assass inate 

journalist who asked hi, about the pre-1964 plots 
Castro. Cubela did not deny the plots, but he said they 

1 by tbe ciA, an answer that is not surprising 
instigated purely by the cia, 

or necessarily credible. . 

s?t ion is whether, during the early sixties. 

The basic question is 

, . D riri contacts to Castro. Was it 
Cooela was reporting his CIA =°» 

mn^padlv ask for assurances tnaw 
Castro who made Cubela repeatedly a 

w nrpnier were being authorized at 
the plots to kill the Cuban premier 

the highest levels. Did Castro order Cubela to demand to 

bear the authorisation fro, Kobert Kennedy, It appears more 

• cn+-r-ol of cubela than 
logical to bclievo that Castro was in 

compelling tra- 
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ultimate question of whether Castro, as a desperate ac t 
self-preservation, brought about the assassination. Whatever 
his connection, if any , Castro was better served than any 
other leader in the world by the death of President John r « 
Kennedy . 
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